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A Condensation of a Paper 
By W. A. OLDFATHER and MARIAN HARMAN 
University of Illinois 


HE ALARMING increase in 

linguistic diversity in Europe, 

from 18 regularly printed lan- 

guages in 1800 to 53 in 1937, 
together with the introduction of Turkish, 
Japanese, Chinese, Arabic, and other Orien- 
tal languages into the literature not only of 
the sciences but even of the humanities 
constitutes such a threat to the peaceful 
unification of the world that it is now 
particularly appropriate for post-war 
plans to include some definite provision 
for the adoption of an_ International 
Auxiliary Language. Although this ques- 
tion is an old one and has _ received 
special attention since the last war, yet 
a solution is still so far from being 
reached that at the United Nations Con- 
ference on Food, meeting at Hot Springs, 
W. Va., last year, at an early stage in 
the proceedings a peaceful outcome to 
the negotiations was jeopardized by an 
energetic dispute over the adoption of an 
official language. 


Soon after the last war, investigations 
on this subject were begun by such 
groups as the International Research 
Council, the British and the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, the American Council of Edu- 
cation, the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, and many others in different 
countries. But in general the reports of 
all these organizations were so indefinite 
that the League of Nations could not 
find sufficient encouragement to make 
any specific recommendation, except for 
the action of the Fifth Assembly, ad- 
mitting Esperanto for use in telegraphy. 
It was felt that the best solution would 
seem to be a standardized, synthetic, in- 
ternational language, but that the im- 
portant thing at the moment would be 
agreement upon some one language, what- 
ever its nature. In 1924, the Interna- 
tional Auxiliary Language Association 
was organized by the International Re- 
search Council, to work out a synthetic 
language. Three years ago this group 
reported progress: thus far, to the best 
of our knowledge and belief, its task 
has not been completed. But its effort 
would seem to be wasted, for artificial 
languages have repeatedly been tried and 
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Translated by 
ARTHUR WINFRED HODGMAN 
The Ohio State University 


Tu caelis amplis nobilis, 
Et flavo gramine, 

Et montibus purpureis, 
Et campo ubere. 
Perfundat tibi gratiam 
Deus amplissimam; 

Sit insuper fraternitas 
Ad aquas nitidas. 


Tu Peregrinis nobilis 
Austeris, fervidis, 

Qui secuerunt tramites 
Incultis in locis. 

America, America, 
Emendet te Deus; 

Cor tuom semper tempera, 
Per leges libera. 


Te fortes illi decorant, 
Certantes ut levent; 
Clementes patriam amant, 
Nec se caros habent. 

Ut aurum, cara patria, 
Te puriget Deus; 
Florescant mores nobiles, 
Crescas divinitus. 


Tu clara vatibus tuis, 
Trans annos qui vident 
Nitentes urbes, lacrimis 
Humanis quae carent. 
Perfundat tibi gratiam 
Deus amplissimam: 

Sit insuper fraternitas 
Ad aquas nitidas. 


found wanting. Besides, a committee of 
educational authorities representing the 
United Nations in Exile has recommend- 
ed the adoption of both English and 
French as international languages. 

The chief cause for lack of interest in 
an International Auxiliary Language in 
English-speaking countries is the hope, 
often ill-concealed, that if we do nothing 
about it, the world will be compelled, 


willy-nilly, to take English, thus giving 
us an enormous business and economic 
advantage. Fanatical ‘‘Anglo-Saxons’’ will 
probably try to slip something into the 
forthcoming treaties of peace calculated 
to force all the world to use English, 
in the long run. Watch them! 

Among the many artificial languages 
already invented, Volapiik has almost 
entirely disappeared, and Neutral Idiom 
is vanishing, Esperanto is said to be 
waning somewhat, Simplo seems to have 
made no stir outside of Italy, and Ido, 
a modified Esperanto, can hardly be said 
to be making rapid progress. All suffer 
from what many feel to be an excessive 
uniformity and hence monotony in sound 
and appearance, inflexibility, a bizarre 
and sometimes even a weird appearance. 
and the apparent inability ever truly to 
satisfy the deep-seated instinct for a cer- 
tain distinction and elevation of char- 
acter which civilized mankind will al- 
ways. we believe. demand in an instru- 
ment so intimately associated with life 
upon its higher levels as is language. 
Finally, it might well be feared that the 
widespread adoption of any such arti- 
ficial language might tend to superinduce 
a truly sterilizing severance from the 
whole of our inspiring and meaningful 
past. 

Besides these truly artificial languages 
there is that amazing and ridiculous con- 
coction designated ‘‘Basic English,’’ which, 
as Mr. Churchill has announced, will be 
encouraged by the British government as 
an auxiliary international and administra- 
tive language. Even supposing that the 
suggestion did not violate one of the 
cardinal principles governing the choice 
of a universal language, viz., that it must 
not be one of the national languages, 
the folly of Churchill’s proposition was 
immediately apparent when a Scotch mem- 
ber arose to demand “‘a Scottish pro- 
nunciation in place of the harsh and 
irritating sounds made by the English’’— 
at least, so came in the radio report! 
Furthermore, it was observed. the Prime 
Minister couched his proposal in a for- 
midable series of polysyllabic words of 
Latin derivation, with scarcely a single 
specifically significant Jocution from 
“Basic’’ among them! 

In general, the principles set down at 
the time of the Paris Exposition in 1900 
to guide scholars and scientists in the 
selection of an international language must 
inevitably hold. These principles are, 
briefly, (1) that the proposed language 
should serve as an auxiliary, without dis- 
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placing the national languages; (2) that 
it should be easily adaptable to all the 
usages of human life; (3) that it should 
be so simple as to be readily learned with 
the minimum of effort; (4) that it 
should not be one of the ‘national lan- 
guages now in use.” 

There is already available to us a me- 
dium which served every requirement of 
an International Auxiliary Language. 
from about the time of the birth of 
Christ until the beginning of the last 
century, and which is even yet so used 
by no inconsiderable number of men. We 
mean, of course, Latin, which still en- 
ables the clergy of the Roman Catholic 
Church to converse freely with their fel- 
lows of whatever nationality, even Rus- 
sians and Chinese. 

It has been contended that. at least 
in large mono-glottic countries like the 
United States, only the “‘intellectual 
élite’ will ever have any practical need 
for an international language. If that situ- 
ation really obtained, then Latin would 
be the only language which would ful- 
fill all the requirements. For it is generally 
agreed that, when an international lan- 
guage is finally adopted, it must be 
taught in the schools. It would be pre- 
posterous, of course, for school adminis- 
trators to determine which pupils were 
going to turn out to be the “‘intellectual 
élite,’ and so be the only ones who 
should receive instruction in the inter- 
national language. It follows, therefore, 
that instruction must be given to every- 
body; but, in order that the time of 
the large number of pupils who would 
never use the language at all may not be 
wasted, the language chosen should be 
one which, in addition to being a mere 
means of communication, also has cul- 
tural value. A great deal could be said 
for Greek in this capacity; but instruc- 
tion in Greek has declined to such an 
extent that it would be impossible to 
supply anything like an adequate num- 
ber of teachers. Besides. ancient Greek 
looks so much like modern Greek that it 
would not possess the quality of neutral- 
ity, as much as does Latin. Universal 
instruction in Latin, then, would seem 
to be the only solution. 

But we are not so sure that ‘only the 
‘intellectual élite’’ would find a practical 
use for an International Auxiliary Lan- 
guage. In its ‘Plan for Obtaining Agree- 
ment on an Auxiliary World Language’”’ 
(Brussels, 1936, p. 23), the IALA states 
that such a language should serve (1) 
as a medium of direct communication 
between people of different mother tongues 
(e. g., in travel, for correspondence, for 
scientific abstracts, over the radio, in the 
movies, etc.); (2) as a language of re- 
ference, a standard medium of transla- 
tion, when passing from one ethnic lan- 
guage to another; (3) as a basis for 
general study. It is hard to imagine any 
considerable group of educated indivi- 


duals who would not be concerned with 
at least one of these activities. As a re- 
sult of improvements made during the 
war in radio, for example, we can expect 
to see an increase in the popularity of 
short-wave broadcasting. The only thing 
that stands in the way is the language 
difficulty, and that would vanish if in- 
ternational broadcasts were made in Latin. 

Then why not adopt Latin? It has 
often been proposed, even in recent years. 
Most recently the suggestion has come 
from Professor Richard Wasicky, of the 
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By MINNIE LEE SHEPARD 
University of Texas 


I could not ask for overmuch— 
A bit of land, a view, 

A waterfall, a vineyard—such 
As once our Horace knew. 


- Besides these, too, if I were able, 
A jar of Sabine wine 

Would sit upon my simple table 
And a homely cruet shine. 


Perhaps then he would come again 
And sing with Muse and lyre, 

And with his unexcelléd strain 
Give me reflected fire. 


Faculdade de Farmacia e Odontologia, 
University of Sao Paulo, Brazil (Science 
99, 1944, 297-298). Recognizing the 
urgent need for an International Auxiliary 
Language for scientific publications and 
research meetings, he proposes that either 
English or Latin be adopted, preferably 
the latter, because of its neutrality. 
However, back in 1921 the Committee 
on an International Auxiliary Language 
of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science declared flatly that 
Latin is too difficult; while a similar 
Committee of the American Philological 
Association thought even a_ simplified 
Latin was too difficult for ‘‘the common 
run of mankind.’’ But recent experiments 
by Price, Kostir, and Taylor with iden- 
tical twins demonstrate clearly that the 
time required to learn an artificial lan- 
guage is greater than that needed for a 
natural language, while far more errors, 
also, were made in the former process 
than in the latter. To judge from the 
complaints of teachers of freshman Eng- 
lish, young Americans who have spoken 
and studied English for about sixteen 
years are so far from being masters even 
of their own native tongue that they can 
read and understand only the simplest 
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material; and the most that can be said 
of their oral and written expression is 
that it resembles English more than it 
does any other language. We doubt if 
they would do much, if any, worse with 
Latin, if given the same opportunity. 
Furthermore, the pronunciation of Eng- 
lish makes it extremely difficult tor 
foreigners. The frequently recurring r, 
for instance, which is often left un- 
pronounced by speakers of the London 
and Oxford dialects, and most capriciously 
either added or neglected by all provincial 
New Englanders, is an almost insuper- 
able handicap tor more than five hundred 
million members otf the 
(speakers ot the Chinese and related 
languages), who will certainly figure 
heavily in the post-war world. Our th, 
also, and our fantastically elaborate vowel 
spectrum, with thirty-four different vowel 
and diphthong sounds, can not possibly 
be managed by foreigners without a 
severe struggle. And patriotic shame should 
forbid us even to mention our spelling, 
which is the amazement and despair of the 
entire universe! In all of these respects 
Latin is tar less ditticult than English. 


human race 


The trouble is not with Latin as a 
language, but with the methods of teach- 
ing Latin. Latin was an_ International 
Auxiliary Language for centuries, and 
there is no reason why it should not be- 
come so again. But Latin must be taught 
as a living language, not as a complicated 
system of hieroglyphics. The only way 
to learn a living language is by memoriz- 
ing and practicing. With the advent of 
the educational theorists, memorizing fell 
into disrepute; and since that time the 
results obtained from all foreign lan- 
guage instruction have grievously deterio- 
rated. But the success of the accelerated 
language program of the armed services 
has caused the power of the educational 
theorists to wane. If Americans, who are 
generally considered the world’s worst 
linguists, can learn Japanese and Russian, 
they can certainly learn the relatively 
easy Latin. Why could not the Language 
Section of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, which is conducting 
the language program of the armed serv- 
ices, cooperate with the IALA in spon- 
soring universal instruction in Latin as 
a living language in our country? The 
official adoption of Latin as the inter- 
national language would silence the com- 
plaint that Latin is a “dead language.”’ 
When moving pictures and radio broad- 
casts are produced in Latin, even the 
“common run of mankind’ will feel a 
motivation strong enough to make them 
defy ‘‘educators’’ and willingly spend 
hours in memorizing and practicing. 


Evidence that Latin can even now serve 
as a medium for the expression of modern 
ideas appeared last year with the publi- 
cation of Latint Hodierni, containing se- 
lections from the Latin writings of eleven 
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authors of today (Andover, 1943). 
Norman J. DeWitt’s objection (Classical 
Weekly 37, 1943-44, 219-220) that 
modern Latin is not Latin at all fails to 
take account of the fact that the true 
modern, living Latin (i. e., ecclesiastical 
Latin) has already developed a standard 
vocabulary for a very considerable num- 
ber of modern concepts. Besides, if Latin 
were adopted, a world-wide Academy 
would of necessity be established, the 
business of which would be to make 
authoritative decisions on all questions of 
vocabulary and simplification. Of course, 
a Ciceronian style would not be demand- 
ed. The Acta Apostolicae Sedis, published 
currently, treat of every subject with which 
any sovereign government can possibly be 
concerned, in a precise, intelligible, and 
reasonably simplified Latin. By ‘‘simpli- 
fied’’ we mean that the complicated Cice- 
ronian syntax has developed naturally 
into a vernacular constructed along some- 
what the same lines as obtain in modern 
languages, e. g., the infinitive in indirect 
discourse has been largely replaced by the 
quod clause, etc. The important thing is 
that this Latin is a natural development of 
the original speech, not an_ artificially 
simplified version, and thus has all the 
advantages of a modern living tongue. 
without the disadvantages of being the 
national language of any particular state. 
Besides, the textbooks used in Catholic 
schools are ready, with a little adapta- 
tion, to serve in all schools for teaching 
Latin as a living tongue. 

It is sometimes objected that it is im- 
possible to revive a language once it has 
““‘died,’” but the comparatively recent re- 
vival of their ancient languages by Scot- 
tish and Irish nationalists and Zionist 
Jews proves that this is not true—and, 
besides, Latin has never died; only a lot of 
people (especially Americans) are less well 
educated than they used to be. 

On the positive side, Latin, enriched 
by Greek, is already the actual language 
of science. In pharmacy, drugs are named 
and prescriptions written in Latin. In 
anatomy, since the adoption in 1895 of 
the Basle ‘‘Nomina Anatomica,”’ the of- 


ficial language is Latin. In botany, in- 
ternational regulations require Latin names 
and diagnoses for new plants. In mathe- 
matics, Professor Peano of Turin for 
several years wrote in ‘“‘Interlingua,’’ a 
slightly simplified Latin; and Newton's 
Principia and Euler’s Methodus Inveniend: 
Lineas Curvas are examples showing how 
the most abstruse mathematical treatises 
can be composed successfully in classical 
Latin. In chemistry, names and symbols 
of all the elements are Latin. In zoology 
the case is similar; and the Japanese have 
a journal called Annotationes Zoologicae 
Japonenses. Also, Latin is the basis of all 
legal. political, and literary nomenclature, 
and has given us many words and express- 
ions such as alma mater, bona fide, etc. 
Latin is fixed, no longer amenable to 
changes that make the words and work 
of one generation difficult for another 
to understand. Fully ninety per cent of 
our modern leaders in science, literature, 
the humanities, law, and politics, and 
probably the majority of our leaders in 
business enterprises as well, already know 
some Latin. Latin contains an extensive 
and beautiful literature, through which 
students may enlarge their knowledge, 
improve their minds, and enrich and re- 
fine their style. while they are acquiring 
a ready means of communication with 
men of other nations. Latin connects us 
with our past, without due regard for 
which no civilization can well prosper 
or even long maintain itself. Finally, 
Latin is here now, and on the spot. It 
exists already as a universal language: it 
needs only to be utilized. And a gigantic 
machinery for teaching it is also in ope- 
ration all over the civilized world. 

Editor's Note: A thriving subdivision 
of the Classical Association of New Eng- 
land is the Societas Latine Loquentium. 
The periodical Auxilium Latinum, under 
the editorship of Dr. A. E. Warsley 
(Box 501, Elizabeth, N. J.), 
the speaking of modern Latin, and pro- 
vides vocabularies. See also Modern Latin 
Conversation, by Robert T. Brown (D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1943). 
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ELECTION ACTIVITIES 
Miss Jean R. Ingersoll, of North High 


School, Denver, Colo., writes: 


“Each year our election of officers for 
the Latin club rouses much interest among 
both Latin and non-Latin students. In 
each class the candidates are nominated 
about two weeks before the election is to 
take place. The seniors nominate four 
candidates for consul — two boys and 
two girls. The juniors nominate candi- 
dates for praetor and quaestor, the soph- 
omores nominate candidates for aedile, 
the freshmen candidates for ‘factotums.’ 
Each candidate then enlists the services 
of a campaign manager who will help 
him in his ambitio. For a week before 
election we turn the blackboards over tu 
the candidates to serve as walls, and 
gradually they are covered with ‘Pom- 
peian graffiti’ in colored chalk, pictures, 
cartoons, and inscriptions that in some 
cases have a genuine Roman flavor. For 
example, a manager in last fall’s cam- 
paign, coming into the room to find a 
painstakingly executed Mercury erased by 
some unkind hand, asked sadly but with- 
our rancor, ‘Didn't the Romans have 
something to say about that?’ “They did 
indeed,” was the answer: and at once 
there appeared on the board the words, 
‘Hic erat Mercurius,’ and below it, ‘In- 
vidiose qui delevisti aegrotes!’ On the 
day of election all the candidates appear 
in impromptu togas to speak well of 
themselves. The meeting usually draws 
the largest crowd of the year. The newly 
elected officers then serve as class repre- 
sentatives to collect dues, take orders for 
pins. and help plan the year’s work.” 


A MEETING OF THE ROMAN SENATE 
A modestly anonymous teacher from 
Scott High School, Toledo, Ohio, writes: 


“The classical students of Scott High 
School recently presented a pageant de- 
picting a meeting of the Roman senate. 
It was staged in the school auditorium, 
before an audience consisting of students 
and teachers of Latin from many of the 
other city high schools. The pageant was 
a dramatization of Cicero’s fourth ora- 
tion against Catiline, in the Temple of 
Concord. In addition to Cicero's speech. 
there were heard the opinions of Caesar, 
Cato, and Silanus. A realistic atmosphere 
was provided by the white togas with 
maroon borders: by the lictors as they 
escorted the consul to the meeting: by the 
curule chairs for the curule magistrates 
and the low benches for the other mem- 
bers of the senate. The auspices were 
taken before the meeting began; and dur- 
ing the session of the senate the scribes 
busily took notes, supposedly in the sys- 
tem of shorthand originated by Cicero's 
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secretary, Tiro. The students seemed to 
enjoy the presentation, and to learn a 
great deal from 


GALLIC PLACE NAMES IN THE NEWS 
Professor W. L. Carr, of Colby College, 
Waterville, Maine, writes as follows: 


“A glance at a modern map of the ter- 
ritory once known as Gaul reveals many a 
place name which has its origin in the 
Latinized form of the ancient Gallic name 
of a town, tribe, river, or mountain. The 
following identifications seem reasonably 
sure: 


“Aisne: Axona; Amiens: Ambiani: 
Artois: Atrebates; Aquitaine: Aquitania;: 
Auvergne: Arverni; Beauvais: Bellovaci; 
Bievre: Bibrax; Bourges: Bituriges; Ce- 
vennes: Cebennz; Chartres: Carnutes; 
Garonne: Garumna; Genevre: Genava: 
Langres: Lingones: Léman: Lemannus: 
Lisieux: Lexovii: Loire: Liger: Marne: 
Matrona; Marseilles: Massilia; Metz: 
Mediomatrici; Nantes: Namnetes; Nar- 
bonne: Narbo; Paris: Parisii; Poitiers: 
Pictones: Provence: Provincia; 
Redones: Rheims: Remi; Rhine: Rhenus: 
Rhodanus: Sambre: Sabis; Seine: 
Sequana; Sens: Senones: Soissons: 
Suessiones: Toulouse: Tolosa: Tours: 
Turoni; Treves: Treveri; Vannes: Veneti: 
Vienne: Vienna: Vermandois: Viro- 
mandui.”’ 


“INANCING RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES 

To finance their social activities, the 
students of Mrs. Mildred G. Gilpin, of 
the Tolleston School, Gary, Ind., resorted 
to original methods. ‘‘A local merchant.”’ 
says Mrs. Gilpin, ‘‘permitted them to 
sell merchandise tickets at a generous 
profit. Next, coat hangers were collected 
and sold to local dry cleaning establish- 
ments. Finally, the students sold Christ- 
mas and greeting cards.”’ 


PUNNING RIDDLES 

For many years, Latin teachers have 
been making use of ‘‘punning riddles’’— 
questions in English, with a significant 
word in each italicized, which, upon 
being put into Latin, gives the answer 
to the question. The Classical Journal 
contained a great many of these punning 
riddles, especially in its ‘‘Hints for Tea- 
chers’’ department in volumes XVIII and 
XIX. Miss Callie McWhirter, of the 
Junior High School, Athens, Georgia, has 
sent in some new, up-to-date examples. 
Among them are the following: 


1. How did the two men feel after 
returning from their fifty-mile Comman- 
do training hike? (Answer, viri.) 

2. What part of America have I said 
that I love best? (Answer, dixt.) 

3. What dish of food appeals to a 
southern man? (Answer, homini.) 

4. What have I already planted in my 
Victory garden? (Answer, tam.) 

5. What did the grocer say when I 


Rennes: 


asked for sugar or coffee? (Answer, aut.) 


6. When the girl, taking advantage 
of Leap Year, grabbed the boy, and said, 
“I choose you!’’, what did the boy say? 
(Answer, lego.) 


7. What do I give my wife every 
Saturday? (Answer, do.) 


8. What does the American sailor 
hope to blast under the water? (Answer, 
sub.) 


9. How did the three naval cadets 
draw their map? (Answer, tres.) 


10. What can I catch on a moonlight 
night? (Answer, possum.) 

11. Who came to visit us week before 
last? (Answer, ante.) 


12. What did the general have for 
dinner? (Answer, dux.) 


13. What did the man run into after 
the loss of his spectacles? (Answer, post.) 


14. What do I say when I have been 
to a poor movie? (Answer, fut.) 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 
CLASSICAL 


By B. L. ULLMAN 
University of North Carolina 


CIRCULAR of the G. and C. 

Merriam Co., entitled ‘‘Test 

Your Knowledge.”’ contains a 

multiple-choice vocabulary test 
of ten words: debonair, decimated, de- 
crepitude, equivocate, fatuous, fluency, 
forensic, glossary, holocaust, irrelevant. 
Eight of these are Latin in origin, the 
other two (glossary, holocaust) Greek. 
This is an interesting and impressive fact 
as far as the English language as a whole 
is concerned (for, of course, the words 
were not selected on the basis of origin), 
but from a pedagogical point of view it 
is less significant. A high-school Latin 
pupil is likely to get help from his 
Latin for only four of the words at 
best: decimated, equivocate, fluency, fo- 
rensic. He probably has not met the Latin 
originals of decrepitude and fatuous; he 
is not helped by the derivation of trre- 
levant; debonair has travelled far in form 
and meaning from its native ager — nor 
will the French through which it passed 
assist him. Even so, if the Latin student 
can regularly do from ten to forty points 


out of a hundred better than the non-~ 


Latin student, that is something not to be 

sneered at by anyone —— whether he 

teaches Latin or French or anything else. 
Ww 


Art in Ancient Rome. 
Strong. 


By Eugenie 
This two-volume work, illus- 
trated by many small pictures, comes from 
the stock of a former bookseller. Only 
one set. Publisher's price, $5.00 the set; 
our price, $3.00. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE 
JUNIOR CLASSICAL LEAGUE 


By DOROTHY PARK LATTA 
The Lenox School, New York City 


URING THIS past wartime 
year, the Junior Classical 
League, sponsored by the Ame- 
rican Classical League. con- 
tinued to hold its own. In the eight 
years of its existence, 940 chapters were 
formed, with a membership of 62.588. 
At the end of June, 1944, there were 
9,644 active members, in 328 chapters. 
Again these enthusiastic chapters have 
helped to keep alight the torch of classi- 
cal learning which is the symbol used on 
the insigne of the Junior Classical League. 

Because of wartime conditions, the 
Junior Classical League Committee, the 
members of which are Mrs. Marian C. 
Butler of Waco, Texas, Stewart Irwin 
Gay of Monticello, N. Y., Hoyt Hurst 
of Gary, Ind. (on leave in the U. S. 
Navy), Estella Kyne of Wenatchee, Wash., 
and Dorothy Park Latta, chairman, have 
made certain changes in membership re- 
quirements, to go into effect immediately 
and to last only for the duration of the 
war. With the withdrawal of base metal 
by the War Production Board, the gold- 
plated insigne is no longer available. The 
official insigne is now a sterling silver 
key, which was introduced in the fall 
of 1943. The familiar membership card 
will again be in evidence. Membership 
may be had on the following bases: (1) 
by ‘‘membership card’ only, 25¢; (2) 
with the silver key and membership card, 
65¢. (This price includes the federal ex- 
cise tax of twenty per cent.) Members 
who join “‘by card’ and later wish to 
obtain a membership key may do so by 
remitting 65¢. The Junior Classical 
League award key of sterling silver is 
still available, and will continue to cost 
$2.20, which price includes the federal 
excise tax. 

The primary purpose of the Junior 
Classical League is, in the words of its 
covenant, “‘to hand on the torch of 
classical civilization in the modern world.”’ 
Almost every chapter is doing valiant 
work to bring the value of the classics 
to the attention of townspeople, parents. 
teachers, school administrators, and fellow 
pupils. This work should be pressed with 
vigor again this year, so that the value 
of the humanities may not be forgotten 
in the excitement of the war. This yearly 
project is a continuing challenge to the 
chapters of the Junior Classical League. 

It is suggested that as a second project 
of the year the chapters might institute 
an essay contest for students of Latin, 
past and present, using as a topic ‘““‘How 
Latin Has Helped Me in My Other School 
Work.’’ The several chapters could work 
out details of procedure to suit local 
conditions, Prizes might be books, pic- 
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tures, Greek or Roman coins, some small 
objects from Greece or Rome, or merely 
publication of the winning essay in the 
school or town paper. 

Annually a request is sent out to the 
chapters of the Junior Classical League 
for a report of their activities during the 
year. The following are excerpts from 
the reports which came in last May. Some 
are included because they contain new 
ideas, or new ways of doing old things; 
some are merely records of successful 
programs. 


From the very beginning, the Junior 
Classical League has had as one of its 
major activities the showing of the value 
of Latin to other students, to parents, 
to school administrators, and to the com- 
munity in general. Many chapters have 
put on panel discussions of the value of 
Latin, with speakers chosen from the 
student body, or from townspeople rep- 
resenting different professions and call- 
ings. Other chapters have secured indi- 
vidual speakers of prominence — local 
dignitaries, faculty members from nearby 
colleges, etc. —— for school assemblies 
dealing with the value of Latin. Several 
groups have made effective use of the 
American Classical League pamphlet, 
“Why Latin and Greek Should Not Be 
Discontinued in Our Schools.’’ Some 
have sent the pamphlet to editors of 
local papers who, in many instances, have 
written editorials based on the material 
in it. Others took copies of the pamph- 
let home to their parents, or distributed 
them at Parent-Teachers’ meetings. One 
teacher, the sponsor of the Weatherford, 
Texas, chapter, filed a copy in the su- 
perintendent’s office, and another in the 
principal's office. 

At Cony High School, Augusta, Maine, 
not only members of the chapter, but all 
Latin students, were asked to choose a 
particular subject in their schedule, and 
for one week to watch for ways in which 
Latin helped them in this subject. Writ- 
ten reports were made, which showed 
great interest and keen observation. The 
group at the Waco (Texas) High School, 
during Latin Week, devoted an entire 
issue of their eight-page magazine, Nunc 
et Tunc, to articles written by students 
on the topic, “How Latin Helps in 
School.’’ Many chapters issue newspapers 
—some in Latin, some in English, some 
in a mixture of the two languages. These 
are distributed in various ways — to 
eighth and ninth grade pupils at the time 
when they choose courses for the follow- 
ing year, to the audience at assembly 
programs, to grammar school pupils, and 
sometimes to alumni in college, in the 
service, or at work in the community. 

At the Edward D. Libbey High School, 
Toledo, Ohio, the chapter sent members 
out to the eighth and ninth grades to 
answer questions about Latin. These 
members had been trained in a forum in 


the high school, or had either radio or 
public speaking experience. The chapter 
at the Paris (Texas) High School, dur- 
ing Latin Week, wrote Latin proverbs 
and quotations in colored chalk on the 
blackboards in all classrooms, and Latin 
students stood ready to translate them 
for teachers and other pupils, upon re- 
quest. At this time a derivative test pre- 
pared by the Latin teacher was given to 
all freshmen and sophomores, in their 
English classes. To promote interest in 
Latin, the Cleburne (Texas) High School 
group has acquired a room adjoining the 
Latin classroom for the display of pos- 
ters, scrapbooks, and models; and in it 
tables have been arranged for playing 
Latin games before and after school hours. 
The Libbey High School chapter, in To- 
ledo, Ohio, sponsored Latin Week; and 
during that week some young people's 
organizations in the churches included a 
discussion of the classics in their pro- 
grams. The chapter in the Junior High 
School at Corona, Cal., has written and 
produced original skits showing the debt 
of the modern world to the ancient. The 
skits were a great success at school assem- 
blies, meetings of the Rotary and Lions 
Clubs, and meetings of the National 
Business and Professional Women's Club. 
This chapter also had an evening meeting 


VERSE-WRITING CONTEST 


HE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK will 

this year conduct another Verse- 

Writing Contest for high school 

and college students. Any high 
school or college student may enter the 
contest provided he is this year studying 
Latin, Greek, or classical civilization un- 
der a teacher who is a member of the 
American Classical League. Certificates of 
honorable mention will be awarded to 
the writers of all verses chosen for publi- 
cation. Manuscripts must bear the name 
of the student, of his high school or col- 
lege, and of his teacher of Latin or 
Greek. The verse may be in English, 
Latin, or Greek; the theme must be 
drawn from classical literature or myth- 
ology, or classical antiquity, in the broad- 
est sense of the term. The poems must 
be entirely original —- not translations of 
passages from ancient authors. No manu- 
scripts will be returned; and the winning 
verses are to become the property of the 
American Classical League. The decision 
of the Editorial Board of THE CLASSI- 
CAL OUTLOOK shall be final. Announce- 
ment of the results will be made in the 
May, 1945, issue. Manuscripts will be 
received at any time up to February 1, 
1945. 
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to which it invited members of the com- 
munity who speak Spanish, Portuguese, 
Italian, or French. The program was 
based on the great debt of these languages 
and also of English to Latin. 

Many chapters celebrated the annual 
Latin Week sponsored by the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and 
South. Each day of the week was marked 
by some feature—radio programs, articles 
and editorials in newspapers, letters to 
the press by former students, plays and 
skits in assembly programs, open house 
exhibitions of student work, exhibitions 
in stores and public libraries, special edi- 
tions of school papers, and panel. dis- 
cussions. 

Wherever travel conditions warranted 
it, many chapters entered local and state 
Latin tournaments. Many also entered 
translation contests sponsored by the 
Latin departments of universities and col- 
leges. Wherever possible, chapters visited 
the local art museum, the planetarium, 
or the collection of classical antiquities 
at a nearby university. 

Projects are often undertaken by in- 
dividual chapters. The Presque Isle 
(Maine) High School members volun- 
teered to care for the school library and 
to catalogue all new books. At Cony 
High School, Augusta, Maine, the chap- 
ter continues to sponsor an annual con- 
test in playwriting. The plays, written 
in English, but with a classical theme, 
are judged by the teacher of Latin and 
one of the teachers of English. The three 
winning plays are printed in the school 
magazine, and are produced by the chap- 
ter. One of the 1944 winners dealt with 
the experiences of two American soldiers 
in Italy, as they happened on_ scenes 
which recalled their study of Latin; an- 
other depicted two Roman soldiers who 
rose from the dead to offer help to “‘G. 
I. Joe."’ The group at the St. Francis 
High School, Lafayette, Ind., organized 
what it called ‘““‘The Army of Better 
Latin Students.’’ At the beginning of 
the year all Latin students were inducted 
as ‘‘privates.’’ As soon as they had gained 
twenty points by performing various spe- 
cified tasks, they received ‘‘promotions’’ 
and became ‘“‘privates, first class.’’ Each 
additional twenty points earned entitled 
them to another promotion. The first- 
year class followed the ranking system 
used by the U. S. Marines, the second- 
year class that used by the U. S. Army. 
A poster in the classroom, kept up to 
date, revealed the rank of all the mem- 
bers of the class. As their project for 
the year, the Swedesboro (N. J.) High 
School members have taught classes dur- 
ing the absence of the teacher, have ex- 
plained to grammar schoo! pupils the dif- 
ferent courses open to them in high 
school, and have repaired the school text- 
books. The Little Rock (Ark.) chapter 
kept a bulletin board in the hall filled 
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with interesting material which was 
changed every week. Among the items 
displayed were posters giving Latin pro- 
verbs or quotations appropriate to va- 
rious school departments — e.g., “‘Cele- 
rius quam asparagi cocuntur,”’ by the 
Emperor Augustus, appropriate for the 
Home Economics department, and *‘Minu- 
entur atrae carmine curae,”” by Horace, 
appropriate for the Music department. 


Gifts of different kinds are often pur- 
chased by the chapters for the Latin 
classroom or for the school. The group 
at the Libbey High School, Toledo, Ohio, 
presented plaster casts of the Venus de 
Milo and of the Victory of Samothrace 
to the library of the school. The Mar- 
shall (Texas) High School members pur- 
chased for the Latin classroom a bust of 
Julius Caesar, and a wall banner in 
purple and gold. with “Junior Classical 
League’’ painted on it. The Junction 
City (Kan.) High School chapter added 
to the classroom two framed pictures, one 
of the Colosseum, the other of the Roman 
Forum. These served as a starting-point 
for discussions of Roman architecture and 
archaeology at succeeding meetings. The 
chapter at the Scott High School, To- 
ledo, Ohio, bought flags for the school, 
and also repaired and cleaned flags of 
the allied nations, for a group on a base 
purchased during World War I. A dance 
was sponsored by the chapter at the 
Chester (West Va.) High School to 
secure funds to purchase films pertaining 
to Roman life. 


Initiation ceremonies differ from chap- 
ter to chapter. Many chapters hold a 
“slave auction” as part of the initiation 
ceremony. In the auction as used in the 
Wenatchee (Wash.) High School, the 
Roman ‘‘masters’’ require ‘‘stunts’’ from 
the ‘‘slaves’’ to test their abilities; and 
in the bidding, which must never go 
over ten cents, state tax tokens are used. 
This same chapter held a second initiation, 
in November, for those who had been 
unable to be present for the regular cere- 
mony in September. The deferred cere- 
mony was an amusing parody of the 
initiation held aboard some ships when 
they cross the equator. Entitled ‘‘Nep- 
tune’s Court,’’ it was in three parts — 
the ‘‘Inquisition,”’ the ‘‘Trial,’’ and the 
““Shellback Degree’’ — all of which tested 
the physical and mental abilities of the 
candidates for membership. Starting as 
““pollywogs,’’ the initiates emerged as 
“‘shellbacks.’” After initiation, each one 
assumed the Latin name of a fish. The 
Junction City (Kan.) High School in- 
cludes in its initiation ceremony a history 
of the Junior Classical League, and a talk 
explaining the significance of the torch 
as a symbol. At another meeting this 
same chapter showed a film of the Olym- 
pic Games as held in Berlin, where a torch 
brought by a runner from Greece was 
placed on an altar in the stadium. 


Types of organization also vary. The 
Mamaroneck (N. Y.) High School chap- 
ter is organized as a Roman state, with 
the officers called consules, praetores, 
quaestores, and censores. At the end of 
each grading period the members are 
classified into ordines on the basis of 
their marks; those who make from 90% 
to 100% are senatores, those from 80% 
to 89% are equites, those from 75% to 
79% are the plebs. The ranks are posted 
in each classroom; and stars are placed 
after the names of students who rise to 
a higher ordo or who remain in a high 
one for several marking periods. 

At chapter meetings and assembly pro- 
grams many good ideas came to light. 


A MESSAGE TO CLASSICISTS 


From C. M. A. ROGERS 
Attorney at Law, Mobile, Ala. 


It is my belief that a knowledge of 
ancient language and culture is always 
helpful, but particularly so at this time, 
when the world is so moved and dis- 
turbed by the great changes we are wit- 
nessing. To study the classics enables one, 
in some measure at least, to withstand 
the attacks made against our way of life. 
The classics are tough, and have endured, 
and, inasmuch as they are the creation of 
mankind, that fact gives some of us hope 
that the best in man may endure. You, 
with your classical outlook, will not 
think me pedantic if I say with the 
Vulgate, “‘Qui perseveraverit usque in 


finem, hic salvus erit.”’ 


The Wenatchee (Wash.) High School 
chapter gave a burlesque skit called ‘‘Py- 
ramus and Thisbe’’ (now available to 
other schools as Service Bureau Mimeo- 
graph 600); and since it was April, the 
change of color in the mulberry tree was 
effected by replacing the branches of 
white fruit blossoms with pink ones. 
Like other chapters, that at the Cony 
High School, Augusta, Maine, often uses 
contests at meetings —- matching Latin 
words and meanings, matching mottoes 
and meanings, identifying famous Ro- 
mans, etc.; but in this school not only 
does the winner receive a prize, but he 
also has the distinction of having his 
name printed in the local paper! The 
group at the Kakauna (Wis.) High 
School broadcast over ‘‘Radio Station 
MYTH” a “Battle of the Sexes,’’ with 
the contestants called the ‘‘Judges of 
Hades’’ and the ‘‘Furies.’’ The announcer, 
Pluto, quizzed the contestants on mytho- 
logy, Roman life, grammar, and history. 
The Weatherford (Texas) High School 
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chapter, at a luncheon meeting during 
Latin Week, had various members give 
toasts to Caesar, to the Romans, to the 
first-year Latin class, and to the Junior 
Classical League. For pupils who will 
probably elect a foreign language the 
next year, the Libbey High School, To- 
ledo, Ohio, conducts a language program, 
on which both teachers and pupils from 
the Latin, French, Spanish, and German 
departments appear. The officers of the 
chapter at Junction City (Kan.) pre- 
pared and delivered their inaugural ad- 
dresses in Latin. In connection with a 
program, the group at the North Phoenix 
(Arizona) High School prepared a news- 
paper which contained a section entitled 
“Early and Late, in the Year 58," which 
dealt with Caesar's campaigns and _ poli- 
tical conditions in Rome. 


At Christmas time, the chapter at the 
Bonham (Texas) High School used agri- 
cultural products as centerpieces for the 
tables used in the Saturnalia program, 
and, as favors, colored popcorn balls 
bearing small sickles, Saturn's symbol. 
The chapter at the Robert E. Lee High 
School in Goose Creek, Texas, in co- 
operation with the Pan-American Student 
League, presented a Christmas assembly 
program in which songs were sung in 
Spanish, Latin, and English, and_ the 
Christmas story was read in English, 
Spanish, and Latin, with a tableau in the 
background. The Wills Point (Texas) 
High School group bring to their White 
Christmas Gift Service gifts wrapped in 
white paper, to be distributed among the 
needy. 

The Webster Grove (Mo.) High 
School chapter holds an annual charade 
program in February. Each class acts out 
a Latin word, and a prize is given for 
the best performance. For an Easter pro- 
gram the chapter at Garnett (Kansas) 
High School presented the crucifixion 
scene from Lloyd Douglas’ book, The 
Robe, in Roman and Hebrew costume. 
In it, the shadow of the cross was shown 
effectively by the use of a slide with a 
spotlight. To aid the Greek War Relief 
Fund, the chapter in the Scott High 
School, Toledo, Ohio, presented a page- 
ant which featured pantomimes, Greek 
dances, the modern Greek national an- 
them, and the ephebic oath taken by 
young men in ancient Athens. 

The chapter at Evans Mills, N. Y., 
sponsored a basketball game between two 
“Gallic tribes’; but when there appeared 
to be a shortage of Gauls a few “‘bar- 
barians’"’ were called in to help! The 
members of the group in the De Land 
(Florida) High School won second prize 
with a “‘float’’ in the annual Home- 
coming parade; it was a Roman chariot 
in which rode a sailor and a Marine, 
carrying placards on which were printed 
“On to Rome!’ Some chapters devoted 
their November meeting to a celebration 
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of the birthday of the Junior Classical 
League, complete with birthday cake and 
candles. 

In the October, 1943, issue of The 
Torch, the official publication of the 
Texas state organization of the Junior 
Classical League, appeared a parody on 
“Pistol Packin’ Mama’’: 

We're members of the J. C. L., 
We're tops in every way. 
We study every day like (mad), 
And this is what we say: 


Chorus: 
Pick that Latin up, babe, 
Pick that Latin up! 
Take it home with you each night. 
Pick that Latin up! 


We study verbs and nouns and things 
Until our brain's awhirl. 
We have learned puer means ‘‘boy,” 
And puella means ‘‘girl.”’ 


A great many chapters hold annual 
Roman banquets. In preparation for its 
banquet, the Wenatchee (Wash.) group 
asked each student of the Caesar class to 
write a parody of Caesar; the best was 
read at the banquet. The chapter at the 
University High School, Carbondale, III., 
invited students of other languages to its 
banquet, but required each guest to wear 
Roman costume. As part of the enter- 
tainment, a ‘‘priestess of Apollo’ re- 
versed her usual role, and asked humor- 
ous questions of the ‘‘pledges."” As an 
advertisement of its Roman banquet, the 
group at the Covina (Cal.) High School 
placed in various store windows of the 
town posters depicting similar merchan- 
dise as it would be displayed in a Roman 
shop. The displays in the clothing and 
food stores and in the beauty parlors 
turned out to be the most effective. 


Chapters of the Junior Classical League 
all over the country have taken the lead 
in school and community war work. 
They have worked for the Red Cross; 
have collected tin cans, scrap metal, paper, 
and old records and playing cards for 
soldiers; have devised original schemes 
for raising money for stamps and bonds; 
have bought and wrapped Christmas gifts 
for patients in military hospitals. The 
Waco (Texas) High School chapter en- 
tered in a ‘scrap steel’’ contest a “‘jalopy”’ 
decorated as a Roman chariot, and won 
third prize. The chapter at the Pius XI 
School, Milwaukee, Wis., put up posters 
in Latin to remind students to buy bonds 
and collect scrap materials. The group 
at the Punxsutawney (Pa.) High School 
answered roll call at one meeting by 
calling out the number of war stamps 
each one was willing to purchase. At the 
Sylvania (Ohio) High School the re- 
sponse to a monthly tin-can collection 
had been poor until the Junior Classical 
League undertook the collection with the 
slogan ‘“‘We Tin Do The Jeannette 


(Pa.) chapter presented a hundred copies 
of the Roman game ‘Rota’ (Service 
Bureau Mimeograph 152) to the Junior 
Red Cross for use among wounded soldiers 
in hospitals. 


Because of war conditions, state or- 
ganizations of the Junior Classical League 
did not hold big annual meetings. Some 
have discontinued all activities until the 
war is over, but others, notably the Texas 
state organization, have held executive 
meetings, with each chapter represented 
by its sponsor and two delegates. Also, 
the Texas organization has held its chap- 
ters together by the aid of its official 
publication, The Torch. This paper re- 
cords the activities of the Texas chapters, 


A LAWYER SPEAKS 


(Professor Clyde Murley, of North- 
western University, sends in the follow- 
ing words written by his friend, Ralph 
Merriam, a successful tawyer who, gradu- 
ally losing his sight, has turned to philoso- 
phy and the classics.) 


As a young man I liked my Virgil and 
Cicero, especially the orations of the latter 
and the essays On Friendship and On Old 
Age. I tried Plato then but could not 
appreciate him until I was forty. Ever 
since, I have been rotating about him. 
All words in praise of him have of course 
been long ago exhausted. Cicero says it 
all in his reference to ‘‘the divine Plato.” 


and conducts various interesting columns, 
notably the “‘Pen Pal,’ which encourages 
correspondence between chapters. Each 
year this state organization adopts a pro- 
gram of work. For the year 1944 the 
projects recommended to the chapters were: 
awards to schools showing large increases 
in Latin enrollment; a contest for the 
selection of an official song for the state 
organization; publicity for the classics in 
newspapers and periodicals of all sorts; 
participation in the war effort according 
to each chapter's taste; publication of 
The Torch three times during the school 
year; a display of student work at its 
conference; an essay contest. Elsewhere, 
groups of chapters held local meetings. 
The second annual “‘institute’’ of twelve 
chapters in Detroit was held last spring 
at Northwestern High School. The pro- 
gram included a Latin song contest, plays, 
skits, dances, and an ‘‘Impersonation”’ 
number in which five of the twelve 
schools had pupils impersonate mytho- 
logical characters, in costume. Two of 
the impersonators gave their biographies 
in Latin. About nine hundred pupils 
attended this “‘institute.’” The chapter at 
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the Marion (Ind.) High School invited 
the Latin classes of three junior high 
schools to attend and take part in a pro- 
gram in the high school auditorium. 
Legionary aquilae made by the decorations 
committee were given as favors at the 
conclusion of the program. 

May the Junior Classical League con- 
tinue to prosper and to grow! Feliciter! 


v 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 
ON OLYMPUS 


By MARY A. GRANT 
University of Kansas 


N THESE DAYS of self-conscious- 

ness over dictatorships and democra- 

cies, it might prove profitable for 

enlightenment or encouragement to 
inquire how the Olympian gods stood on 
such questions. Were they at all politically 
minded, and, if so, on the conservative 
or liberal side? May any signs of progress 
in their judiciary or penal systems be 
observed during the centuries of their 
sway? 

Homer has presented such clear-cut and 
authoritative pictures of Olympian so- 
ciety that at first the inquiry seems to 
find final answer in his pages, with no 
need for looking beyond. The assembly 
of the gods seems as helpless as any Reichs- 
tag or Fascist Council, with Zeus es- 
tablished as the most swaggering of Duces 
or Fuehrers, and the others trembling at 
his nod. He had, even in those early 
days, mastered the technique of the tor- 
ture-chamber and the concentration camp 
—witness Hera, hung up by the wrists 
with the additional indignity of anvils 
tied to her feet, and the Titans miserably 
crowded together in a dark and cheerless 
Tartarus, with iron gates in lieu of 
barbed wire. We may even instance exile 
and forced labor as punishments for sub- 
versive activities meted out by this ancient 
dictator, for Poseidon in the battle before 
Troy (Iliad xxi, 441) recalls to his 
brother Apollo both these ignominies. 


Yet, even in these early days, there is 
some evidence that this is not the com- 
plete picture. In the apparent limitation 
of its membership the assembly of the 
gods is more like a boule than an agora, 
and is actually sometimes called a thookos 
(Odyssey v, 3); on occasion a god may 
make a suggestion which is accepted and 
carried out, as when Athena proposes the 
return of Odysseus, or Hera indignantly 
condemns the contemplated saving of Sar- 
pedon. Zeus sometimes even asks the ad- 
vice of the gods instead of merely in- 
forming them of his will, as he does 
when the fate of Hector is in question. 
Then, too, throughout the Homeric po- 
ems, the conduct of Hera and Poseidon 
constantly suggests that of a refractory 
minority which might develop into 
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wholesome and effective opposition. 

Soon there is evidence of real progress. 
As early as Hesiod’s time Zeus had ap- 
parently made some concessions to the 
turbulent gods, whether from strategy or 
from compulsion. He set up the ma- 
chinery of the “Oath by the Styx’’ to 
determine whether one of his family were 
perjuring himself or not. As Hesiod tells 
it, this seems to have been a sort of 
“poison ordeal’’ — the foresworn god 
sinking into a year’s coma as a result of 
drinking the potent waters which brought 
death to mortals (Frazer on Pausanias 
vill, 184). Primitive though this type of 
trial is, the significant thing is that some 
definite procedure was established, with 
the penalty —— nine years’ banishment — 
clearly stated, instead of the former arbit- 
rary seizure and hurling into Tartarus by 
the capricious Zeus. The long-continued 
stress on oOath-taking in Athenian trials 
may be a survival of such primitive or- 
deals, imitated by the Greeks from their 
more progressive gods, though the in- 
dignant words of the Furies, those arch- 
conservatives even in the days of Aes- 
chylus, show that the practice was slow 
in disappearing in the Lower World 
(Eumenides 432). 


Great advance has been made a little 
later, if we may read between the lines 
in the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, for 
here are the rudiments of a real trial, 
though Zeus as judge still holds the whip 
hand. Hermes and Apollo start out for 
Mount Olympus to settle their dispute 
over the cattle as if a legal process were 
the normal and expected thing, and both 
plead their own cases eloquently as fa- 
mous men like Socrates were later to do. 
Hermes, child though he is, shows evi- 
dence of careful law-school training. He 
offers to take an oath by his father’s 
house that he has not driven the cattle 
to his cave; Apollo has brought no wit- 
nesses to the theft; he has illegally searched 
Maia’s premises, and is therefore guilty of 
phora. From Hermes’ earlier attempts to 
prepare the old man in the vineyard for 
future testimony, we might even judge 
that he has knowledge of the ancient 
custom of using an ‘‘oath-helper’’; and 
tmroughout, in the oral testimony and 
ihe stress on witnesses in this trial, we 
may see parallels to Greek legal procedure 
(Allen, Halliday, and Sikes on 1. 372). 


in scattered references in later writers 
we begin to see others besides Zeus hold- 
.ng judgeships, and these are straws of 
-onsiderable size to show which way the 
vind was blowing. Zeus probably aid 
uot see that his waiving his authority 
and turning the decision in the famous 
Beauty Contest over to Paris was a dan- 
gerous precedent. It is true he continued 
to make the decision in many such con- 
tests, as in that between Aphrodite and 
Persephone over Adonis (Apollodorus 
iii, 14, 4), and Poseidon and Athena for 


Troezene (Pausanias ii, 30, 5-6); or 
the judge may be of his choosing, as 
Calliope was according to Hyginus (Astr. 
ii, 6) in the contest for Adonis just 
mentioned. Briareus was probably Zeus’ 
appointee when Poseidon and Helios were 
both laying claim to Corinth (Pausanias 
ii, 1, 6). But the gods, once they have 
the realization that they can do their own 
appointing in such cases, exercise that 
right with considerable freedom. For ex- 
ample, Mount Tmolus decided the musical 
contest between Pan and Apollo (Ovid, 
Met. xi, 171), though Midas so dis- 
courteously disagreed with him: and the 
sculpture of the Mantineian Base seems 
to show the Muses as judges in the con- 
test between Apollo and Marsyas. Lucian 
(Dialogues of the Gods xvi) expressly 
states that. the Muses gave this decision 
—perhaps the first instance of women 
serving on juries in the rapidly expanding 
democracy of Mount Olympus. Some- 
times even mortals are called in. Accord- 
ing to Diodorus Siculus (iii, 59), the 
Nysaeans were the judges in the contest 
just mentioned; Pausanias (ii, 22, 4) 
refers to King Inachus as deciding be- 
tween Poseidon and Hera at Argos, and 
Apollodorus (iii, 14, 1-2) quotes the 
commonly accepted opinion that Cecrops 
gave the verdict in the most famous con- 
test of all for territorial sovereignty — 
that between Athena and Poseidon for 
Athens. To his own opinion in the 
matter we shall refer later. 


The famous scales, which in the Cro- 
nian Revolution Zeus had apparently 
seized when he took over the Ministry 
of Justice, are occasionally wielded by 
others — Dike, for example; and the 
Erinnyes, powerful branch of Zeus’ Ges- 
tapo though they are, often look to the 
Fates rather than to Zeus for instructions. 
Heraclitus is authority for the statement 
(Plutarch De Exilio 11) that if Helios 
threatened to abandon his trip across the 
sky, the Erinnyes, executing the decree 
of the Fates, called him to time. Indeed, 
more and more, Zeus seems relegated to 
managing normal procedure, while the 
Fates take over extraordinary powers as 
a sort of Emergency Committee; so that 
Lucian’s Cynic philosopher can taunt 
Zeus with the fact that he dangles from 
the thread of the Fates like a fish from 
a fisherman's line (Zeus Cross-Examined 
1-5). 

Evidence that the gods came to exercise 
the suffrage themselves and to develop 
as politically minded citizens, though 
scant, is clear-cut. Fully-observed parlia- 
mentary procedure is shown in Lucian’s 
Parliament of the Gods, where the ques- 
tion of the introduction of foreign gods 
is to be decided; though Lucian, with his 
usual irony, makes Zeus announce the 
decision simultaneously with a show of 
hands. A tantalizing fragment of the 
poetess Corinna had earlier shown the 
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gods ‘‘casting their pebbles in a golden 
urn,’ and Apollodorus gives it as his 
own belief that they themselves made 
the decision between Athena and Poseidon 
for Athens referred to above. But the full- 
fledged trial of Ares in the Court of the 
Areopagus is crowning evidence. Demos- 
thenes (xxiii, 66, p. 641) makes the 
express statement that Ares, accused of 
the murder of Poseidon’s son Hallirho- 
thius, was tried before a tribunal of the 
twelve gods —— a jury of his peers — 
conclusive proof that some sort of divine 
Magna Charta or Bill of Rights had 
finally been attained. 


A ROYAL MODERN 
AMPHIDROMIA 


By EUGENE S. McCARTNEY 
University of Michigan 


URING the autumn of 1923 the 

Duke and Duchess of York (now 

the King and Queen of England) 

visited Serbia to attend the chris- 
tening of Prince Peter, the son of King 
Alexander and Queen Marie. On October 
22 The Times (of London) published a 
report of the event from its Belgrade cor- 
respondent, part of which runs as fol- 
lows: 

“The Duke of York. carrying the 
baby, with the Patriarch, and preceded by 
a deacon with a thurible, then passed three 
times around the altar. The ceremony 
came to an end soon after the sprinkling 
of holy water and the ceremonial cutting 
of the child’s hair.” 

The part the Duke took in the long and 
elaborate ceremony amused his wife. 
“Elizabeth could not keep from smiling 
to herself to see Albert holding the baby 
through most of the performance and 
carrying him three times around the altar.”’ 
(Cornelia Spencer, Elizabeth: England's 
Modern Queen, pp. 108-109. New York, 
1941.) 

The quotations I have given inevitably 
recall the amphidromia of Greek antiquity, 
during which the child was carried around 
a hearth. It may be added, however, that 
according to the form of the ceremony 
described by Aristophanes, Lysistrata 757, 
Participants ran around the child itself. 

Magical circles were described with dif- 
ferent objects in view, but the rite of 
circumambulation was apotropaic in some 
degree at least and was supposed to erect 
a barrier against evil and harmful things. 
Hermes Kriophoros averted a plague from 
Tanagra by bearing a ram around its walls 
on his shoulders (Pausanias ix, 22, 1). 
Part of the invocation to Mars during the 
procession of the Ambarvalia, which en- 
circled a farm three times, was intended 
to ward off diseases and calamities: ‘‘uti tu 
morbos_ visos invisosque, viduertatem 
vastitudinemque, calamitates intemperi- 
asque prohibessis, defendas averruncesque”’ 


(Cato, De Re Rustica 141, 2). In our 
own country it is believed that rattlesnakes 
cannot cross a horsehair rope laid on the 
ground in a circle. 

It is not surprising that the Duke of 
York carried the infant around the altar 
three times. Many magical and supersti- 
tious beliefs have to do with the number 
three, and it became the traditional num- 
ber for circumambulations. 

In the newspaper account of the chris- 
tening no mention is made of the direction 
of the circumambulation, but it must have 
been sunwise, the direction ‘‘considered by 
most or all Aryan peoples to bring or 
prognosticate good luck to the person or 
thing circumambulated.’’ Counterclock- 
wise motion, known to the superstitious 
as ‘‘withershins,’’ is regarded as unlucky. 
(On this general subject see F. B. Jevons, 
“Indo-European Modes of Orientation,” 
The Classical Review, 10, 1896, 22-23.) 

In the classics the ceremonial cutting of 
the hair is commonly associated with 
death, but the Greeks did occasionally per- 
form such a rite for baby boys. The god 
to whom the hair was dedicated was sup- 
posed to exercise a protecting influence on 
the life of the child. An epigram in the 
Greek Anthology (vi, 155) records that, 
ufter a cock and a cheese-covered cake 
had been offered to Apollo, he was in- 
voked to bring a four-year-old boy to 
manhood and to guard his possessions. 

It is worth while to note, in conclusion, 
that the paths of two of the principals in 
the baptismal ceremony have crossed 
again, for in London on March 20 of this 
year King George VI served as best man 
at the marriage of King Peter to Princess 
Alexandra of Greece. On that occasion 
the youthful monarch defied a tradition 
of his people that Serbian rulers should 
marry in their own country. 


THEN AND NOW — HEDGES 


ROFESOR A. W. Hodgman, of 

the Ohio State University, has 

sent in a feature story from the 

Boston Daily Globe of July 19, 
1944, bearing the heading, ‘‘Hedgerows 
in Normandy Are Not Like Hedges We 
Have in Boston.’ Written by Robert J. 
Casey, the article stresses the difficulty 
American soldiers encountered in fighting 
in hedges ‘‘six feet high and anywhere 
from four to six feet wide, with a ditch 
in front . . . and a ditch in back.’’ Mr. 
Casey also comments upon the thickness 
and the matted condition of the hedges. 
Professor Hodgman notes the parallel to 
Caesar, Gallic War ii, 17, ad fin. — 
“Nervii antiquitus, cum equitatu nihil 
possent quo facilius finitimorum 
equitatum, si praedandi causa ad eos ve- 
nissent, impedirent, teneris arboribus in- 
cisis atque inflexis crebrisque in latitudi- 
nem ramis enatis et rubis sentibusque 
interiectis effecerant ut instar muri hae 
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saepes munimentum praeberent, quo non 
modo non intrari, sed ne perspici quidem 
posset.”’ 


v vw 


CLASSICS 
FOR THE COMMUNITY 


By Rev. JAMES HARRY PRICE 
Rector of the Church of St. James the Less, 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 

President of Education for Freedom 


INCE OCTOBER, 1943, a group 
of about fifteen men and women 
of the Church of St. James the 
Less, Scarsdale, New York, has 

been ‘‘brushing up’ on Latin and study- 
ing Greek in a seminar conducted by Miss 
Leone Rose of the Latin Department of 
the Scarsdale High School. During this 
time the group has read the Gospel ac- 
cording to Saint Matthew and a con- 
siderable number of Cicero’s personal 
letters in Latin, and has completed twenty - 
one lessons in Crosby and Schaeffer's 
Introduction to Greek. They have also 
read several chapters of St. John’s and 
St. Matthew's Gospels in Greek. 

This renewal of interest in the study 
of Latin and Greek grew out of an Eng- 
lish seminar which was conducted by the 
present writer during 1942 and 1943. 
During that time the group of about 
twenty-five people came together once a 
week for two hours of reading and dis- 
cussing together in a seminar certain 
classics in English, and several other 
books. Among the works which were 
read and carefully discussed were St. 
Paul's Epistle to the Romans, Alfred 
Noyes’ The Edge of the Abyss, A. E. 
Hocking’s What Man Can Make of Man, 
St. Augustine’s Concerning the Teacher, 
On the Immortality of the Soul, and 
The City of God, St. Thomas Aquinas’ 
On the Governance of Rulers, and John 
Locke’s Two. Essays on Civil Govern- 
ment. 

Particularly during the reading of the 
Epistle to the Romans, and St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas Aquinas, it became clear 
that certain passages were more under- 
standable in the original tongues. Some 
members of the seminar were familiar 
enough with Greek and Latin to bring 
the original texts to meetings, and to 
help render fuller translations. The in- 
terest aroused by the originals led to the 
suggestion that the seminar plan to do 
some work in Latin and Greek; and in 
the spring of 1943 arrangements were 
made with Miss Rose to conduct such a 
class. All of those who are now attending 
the seminar had had some Latin back- 
ground, but only two or three were 
familiar with Greek. However, the pro- 
gress of the whole group has been more 
than satisfactory, and the interest can 
only be described as enthusiastic. Mem- 
bers are seldom if ever absent, and then 
only for very urgent reasons. Assign- 
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ments have been undertaken with thorough 
interest and completed with much benefit 
to the whole group. 

The seminar is made up of average 
members of a suburban community, none 
of whom are particularly scholarly or 
who have anything other than a simple 
or garden-variety interest in the universal- 
ly important content of the material. 

The seminar is an excellent examnle 
of the reviving interest in classical learn- 
ing; and there is every reason to believe 
that similar groups could be organized 
successfully in almost every community 
in the country. The whole principle upon 
which we have been working is that the 
classics, particularly in the original, con- 
tain thoughts and ideas about life which 
are up to date in every generation and for 
all people. Nothing has been read or 
studied simply because it is called a 
“classic,” or simply because it seemed 
“the thing.’’ We came to the conclusion 
that, for example, what St. Augustine 
had written that had interested people 
for so many centuries must contain much 
that would be of interest to us. All of 
us had heard about his “‘Concerning the 
Teacher’; but from the difficulty we 
had in finding copies of the book it be- 
came quite clear that very few modern 
people had come into first-hand contact 
with it. Our whole experience has been 
entirely gratifying and_ beneficial. All 
members of the seminar have found it 
much more absorbing than most so- 
called ‘‘recreational’’ activities. No one 
undertook the study for the purpose of 
“self-help’’ or ‘“‘improving the mind.” 
But there is no doubt that these have 
been the natural results of carefully study- 
ing the right kinds of things. We plan 
to continue with our meetings, reading 
the Acts of the Apostles in Greek, Cicero's 
Tusculan Disputations in Latin, and one 
of the Old Testament prophets in the 
Latin of the Vulgate. 

The organization, ‘Education for Free- 
dom,’ hopes that many study groups or 
seminars like ours in Scarsdale may be 
started in various parts of the nation. 
Teachers of the classics might well con- 
sider this type of service to the community. 


vw 
“NOTHING IS TOO LATE” 


By LEONE J. ROSE 
Scarsdale (New York) High School 
“Ah, nothing is too late, 
Till the tired heart shall cease to pal- 
pitate. 
Cato learned Greek at eighty: Sophocles 
Wrote his grand Oedipus, and Simo- 
nides 
Bore off the prize of verse from his 
compeers 
When each had numbered more than 
fourscore years.” 
—Longfellow, Morituri Salutamus 
This bit of verse epitomizes the spirit 
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in the reading course in Latin and Greek, 
given on Monday nights from 8:30 to 
10:30, at the Church of St. James the 
Less in Scarsdale. New York. In 1943, 
under the direction of the Reverend Mr. 
Price, a group of adults, passionate ad- 
mirers of the classics, organized a class 
to study St. Augustine’s City of God. 
Since they used only the English trans- 
lation, they felt that they were missing 
a great deal by not being able to read 
the original work in Latin. Again an 
ardent desire to learn was evinced by this 
group of adults, the oldest of whom is 
seventy-five. As a result, the Reverend 
Mr. Price asked the present writer to con- 
duct a Latin and Greek seminar during the 
academic year of 1943-44. 


Since the group felt that their Latin 
was a bit “‘rusty,”’ they started the 
course by reading selections from Cicero's 
letters. Poteat’s edition was used because 
of the excellent notes, which are designed 
primarily for students who are not too 
advanced. After translating several letters. 
the group found that Cicero was a real 
flesh and blood man, much to the as- 
tonishment of some who had been grilled 
in the old school of gerunds and ablatives 
absolute. ‘‘By reading and reading,”’ these 
adults came to understand the thought 
without stopping for all the grammatical 
rules involved. 


The first hour of each session is de- 
voted to Latin, and the second to Greek. 
Some of the students had studied a little 
Greek in college. but to the majority 
of them this was the first contact with 
that language. The first verse of the 
Gospel according to St. John served as 
the introduction to Greek. All members 
of the class were already familiar with 
the Greek alphabet. By choral reading, 
all members were soon trained to pro- 
nounce the Greek words without dif- 
ficulty. Even the shyest student was able 
to. progress without unnecessary embar- 
rassment. As they read aloud together, 
they came to realize the beauty of the 
language. In order to insure a more sub- 
stantial foundation in grammar, the stu- 
dents were given copies of Crosby and 
Schaeffer's Introduction to Greek. After 
studying a little grammar and writing 
a few exercises, they were able to trans- 
late without much difficulty familiar 
chapters from the New Testament, such 
as the Beatitudes, the story of the birth 
of Christ, etc. Mimeographed sheets show- 
ing the Latin version of these stories in 
one column and the Greek in another 
were distributed to them. Before long 
the group had begun a reading of the 
entire Gospel of St. Matthew, in both 
Latin and Greek. 

These adult students comment that the 
seminar is an exciting and thrilling ex- 
perience. Often interesting discussions 


arise in connection with the subject mat- 


ter being read, and the class does not 
adjourn until after eleven o'clock. 

Latin and Greek in this age of ef- 
ficiency? Well, this class offers one ex- 
cellent answer! 


vw 
THE MISSING HELIODORA 


GREEK ANTHOLOGY XII, 147 (MELEAGER) 


Translated by L. R. SHERO 
Swarthmore College 


Kidnapped! What base ruffian dares so 
foul a deed? 
Who by cruel attack the wrath of Eros 
stirs? 
Light a torch! Pursue!—But hark! a 
footfall.—Hers! 
Back into your place, my heart, from 
terror freed. 


BOOK NOTES 


Horace Talks: A Translation. By Henry 
Harmon Chamberlin. Francestown, N. 
H.: Marshall Jones Co., 1940. Pp. 
180. $2.50. 


It is interesting and heartening to pro- 
fessional classicists when a ‘‘layman” 
confesses, by word or deed, his devotion 
to a classical author. In this instance, the 
layman is a_ well known writer of 
English prose and verse, and one suspects 
that since his early college days (back 
in the nineties) he has amused himself 
by making metrical translations of Latin 
poets, especially Horace. Now comes this 
rather ambitious edition of Horace’s Ser- 
mones, done into English verse, and into 
heroic couplets at that. This verse form 
was a very happy choice; for, as Pro- 
fessor Rand asks in his preface to the 
book, is not Horace’s dactylic hexameter 
the heroic measure of antiquity? A happy 
choice, yes: but also a daring one — 
for only an Alexander Pope could be 


expected to turn out 3532 English verses | 


without admitting a good many faulty 
rhymes and limping rhythms. Mr. Cham- 
berlin has even admitted several six-foot 
lines. Moreover, a layman translator is 
very likely to pull a good many ‘‘boners.”’ 
“Myself I will ignore’ as a translation 
of “‘Egomet mi ignosco” (I, iii, 23) is 
one of several examples in the present 
work. 


The title, Horace Talks, is a clever 
twist to the obvious Horace’s Talks. And 
Mr. Chamberlin certainly does let Horace 
talk — straight and without expurgation. 
He must have had _a lot of fun preparing 
and repairing (in Horatian fashion) this 
manuscript for publication. The reader, 
too, will get a lot of fun out of the many 
clever idiomatic expressions and modern 
instances. Also the modern reader will 
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gain much homely wisdom from the Sage 
of the Sabine Hills, as readers have done 
from Horace’s own day to ours. 


Among the attractive features of the 
book are the brilliantly written little in- 
troductions to the various ‘‘talks.’’ There 
is also a very good general introduction. 

—W. L. C. 


A Handbook of Greek and Roman Ar- 
chitecture. By D. S. Robertson. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1944. Se- 
cond edition. Pp. xxvi + 407. $7.50. 


This is the second edition of an in- 
valuable handbook for the student of 
classical architecture. It sets forth briefly 
“the main facts in the history of Greek, 
Etruscan, and Roman architecture, from 
earliest times to the foundation of Con- 
stantinople."’ The text and chronological 
tables have been revised in the light of 
recent research, and in the bibliographies 
omissions have been rectified and correc- 
tions made. The illustrations remain the 
same. It is gratifying to find that omiss- 
ions and errors pointed out by W. B. 
Dinsmoor in his review of the first 
edition in the American Journal of Ar- 
chaelogy in 1932 have been carefully 
noted by the author. The publication of 
the first edition of this volume in 1929 
remains a vivid memory to this reviewer. 
for the appearance of this concise, logical. 
and clear presentation of classical archi- 
tecture was a godsend in the teaching of 
an undergraduate course. In its revised 
form it is even more valuable. ——_D. P. L. 


The Histories and Poems of Shakespeare. 
Complete and Unabridged. The Modern 
Library. New York: Random House, 
1943. Pp. 1153. $1.45. 


This volume is the third in a set of 
three comprising all the works of Shakes- 
peare. It contains, in addition to the 
historical plays, The Rape of Lucrece, 
Venus and Adonis, all the sonnets, A 
Lover's Complaint, The Passionate Pil- 
grim, and The Phoentx and the Turtle. 
There are a few notes (concerned chiefly 
with text problems), and there is a glos- 
sary. The type is clear, and the pages are 
not excessively thin for so compendious a 
volume. Classicists interested in the influ- 
ence of Greek and Latin literature upon 
the great master of English will find the 
book comprehensive and useful; and any 
cultured person would enjoy owning it. 

—L.B.L. 


Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by Ameri- 
can Universities, 1942-1943. (No. 
10). Edited by Edward A. Henry. 
Compiled for the Association of Re- 
search Libraries. New York; The H. 
W. Wilson Co., 1943. Pp. xiii+110. 
$2.50. 

Although the total number of disserta- 
tions recorded in this volume shows a 
considerable decline over numbers recorded 
in recent years, it is pleasant to note that 


titles in the field of classical literature and 
history are still numerous—thirty-seven, 
to be exact. In addition, other titles 
recorded under philosophy, religion, psy- 
chology, education, medieval history, art 
and archaeology, general literature, English 
literature, Romance literature, Germanic 
literature, and speech have classical con- 
nections. Eighteen universities are repre- 
sented with studies in the classics; of these, 
the University of Chicago and Catholic 
University each offer five titles. The 
alphabetical index of authors is conven- 
ient. The compilation continues to be a 
useful tool for those concerned in any 
way with the direction of young research 
scholars, and also for those planning re- 
search themselves. It is to be hoped that 
war conditions may not restrict it too 
greatly in the immediate future. 

—L. B. L. 


MATERIALS 


Miss Estella Kyne. of the Wenatchee 
(Wash.) High School. calls attention to 
the fact that the August, 1944, issue of 
Boys’ Life. the publication of the Boy 
Scouts of America, contains a story which 
could be used by teachers of second-year 
Latin. The story, ‘Julius Seeks Friend- 
ship,”’ concerns Julius Caesar and Quintus 
Cicero in the Helvetian campaign. It is 
by I. M. Bolton. A copy of the issue may 
be obtained for 20¢ from the Boy Scouts 
of America, 2 Park Avenue, New York, 


American Classical 


League Service Bureau 


N.B. Do not send cash through the mails. If you 
send cash and it is lost, we cannot fill your order 
until the lost cash is replaced. Please send stamps, 
money orders, or checks (with a 5@ bank service 
charge added) made out to the American Classical 
League. In these times all of us are being asked 
to pay cash for our purchases. If you must defer 
payment, please pay within 30 days. 

Please order carefully by number, title, type (poster, 
mimeograph, pamphlet, etc.). Material ordered from 
the Service Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is too damaged for 
resale, and the Service Bureau, a non-profit making 
organization, cannot afford this loss. 

In complying with these requests you will help 
the League and its Service Bureau immeasurably. 
Please note that the address of the Service Bureau 
is Vanderbilt University, Nashville 4, Tenn. 


The Service Bureau has for sale the 
following items previously published. 


THE VALUE OF THE CLASSICS 
Mimeographs 

177. How Latin Helps in the Study of 
Spanish. 10¢ 

178. The Value of Latin in the Study 
of French. 15¢ 

179. Some Notes on the Value of Latin 
As a Guide to Conduct. 15¢ 

181. Words of Classical Derivation in 
the Common Mathematics Vocabu- 


550. 


552. 
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lary. 10¢ 

The Ethical Content of the Cati- 
linarian Orations I, III, IV. 10¢ 
A Day Without Latin. A _ short 
play in English. 10¢ 

Mother Ducere. A pageant. 10¢ 
The Values of Latin in High 
School. 10¢ 

A Strange Book. A play on deriva- 
tives. 10¢ 

A Program for Assembly. A Rom- 
an style show, a pageant on Latin 
derivatives, and a play based on 
the value of Latin. 15¢ 

“Open House” in the Latin De- 
partment. 10¢ 

Is the French Language Indebted to 
Latin? 5¢ 

Words Used in Physics Derived 
from Latin and Greek. 10¢ 
Word Ancestry. Interesting stories 
of the origins of English words. 
15¢ 

The Spirit of Ancient Rome. A 
play in English. 15¢ 

The Cultural Possibilities of 
Cicero's Orations. 10¢ 

Rome and the Modern World. A 
play in English. 15¢ 

In the Ancient Days. An assembly 
program. 25¢ 

Latin Abbreviations and Symbols 
in Medicine and Pharmacy. 5¢ 
But Why Latin? A radio talk on 
the value of Latin. 15¢ 

Where Are We? 15¢ 

Some Observations on the Value 
of the Latin Language. 10¢ 
The Trial of the Latin Language. 
A dramatization. 10¢ 

The Chief Sources of Our English 
Language. 15¢ 

How Latin Helps in Other Sub- 
jects. A playlet in one act. 10¢ 
Cicero and Modern Politics. 15¢ 
Suggestions for Teaching the Latin 
Derivation of Ten Words in Each 
of Twenty School Subjects. 15¢ 
The Values of Latin. Some points 
for consideration by high school 
pupils. 10¢ 

Character Building through the 
Medium of Latin Literature. Based 
on Cicero's philosophical writings. 
10¢ 

Sentina Rei Publicae: Campaign 
Issues, 63 B.C. 15¢ 

What the Classics Do for High 
School Pupils. A radio talk. 10¢ 
Why Elect Latin? 10¢ 

A List of Medical Abbreviations 
Taken from Latin. For nurses. 5¢ 
History Makes Words Live. Deri- 
vation. 15¢ 

A Speech on Latin for Elementary 
School Assemblies. 10¢ 

Some Technical Musical Terms 
from Italian and Their Latin 
Sources. 5¢ 
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570. Why Study Latin? Blackboard 
material for six weeks. 10¢ 

574. Law Terms and Phrases from 
Latin. 10¢ 

579. Latin Is Practical. A short play in 
English. 10¢ 

590. Latin and Greek for Nurses. 10¢ 

591. The Terminology of Anatomy. 

15¢ 


Supplements 

20. One year of Greek. Is it worth 

while? 10¢ 
. Latin As an Aid to English. 10¢ 

24. The Value of the Classics in Train- 
ing for Citizenship. 10¢ 

26. Classical Origins of 
Terms. 20¢ 

27. Political Questions Suggested by 
Cicero’s Orations against Catiline. 
10¢ 

28. Marcus Tullius Cicero, Citizen. 
Also Caesar, and Pompey. 10¢ 

29. The Relationship of French to 


Scientific 


Latin. 10¢ 
34. The Greek That the Doctors Speak. 
10¢ 


35. Features of Greek and Roman Life 
As Described in a High School 
Publication. 10¢ 

39. Some Latinisms in English. 10¢ 


Bulletins 

4. English Poems’ Dealing with 
Classical Mythology. 25¢ 

6. Influence of the Classics on Eng- 
lish Literature. 10¢ 

8. English and the Latin Question. 
20¢ 

27. A Bibliography of Greek Myth in 
English Poetry. 75¢ 
A Supplement to a Bibliography 
of Greek Myth in English Poetry. 
50¢ 
Special price. the two for $1.00. 


Pamphlets 
2. Thought the Master of Things. 
5¢ 
3. Aims in American Education. 5¢ 
6. The Study of Latin and Greek and 
the Democracy. 5¢ 
10. A Very Short Lesson for Young 
Americans. A study in derivation. 
5¢ 
11. The Study of Latin. 10¢ 
15. A Reasonable Plea for the Classics. 
10¢ 
16. High Schools and Classics. 5¢ 
25. Classics and Pure Science. 5¢ 
27. The Classical Invasion of English 
Literature. 10¢ 
31. The Influence of Greece upon Our 
Modern Life. 5¢ 
33. Whither Do We Tend? 5¢ 
The High School’s Obligation to De- 
mocracy. An important report which 
every teacher and administrator should 
read. 10¢ 


Why Latin and Greek should Not Be 
Discontinued in Our Schools. Price. single 
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P. A packet of assorted Christmas cards Christmas and the Roman Saturnalia. 
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he 1945 wall calendar ” 16 x 22 70¢ Some Ancient and Modern Yuletide Cus- 
inches in size, printed on ivory paper some. £939. 104 
wi i inding. in our pre- 
103. teria of Wail Christmas Gifts and the Gift Bringer. 
modern systems of numbering are used. Known Songs, Including Christ- December, 1940. 10¢ 
Borders and Latin quotations are printed mas Carols. 15¢ Christmas and the Epiphany: Their Pa- 
in color. The large, clear illustrations 160. Christmas and the Roman Satur- gan Antecedents. December, 1941. 
add to its interest. Price, $1.35. nalia. 10¢ 10¢ 
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Latin (sames 


Train the eye, ear and memory of the 
Latin student. 


Develop accuracy and speed. 
when played by entire class. Similar to regular play- 
ing cards; may be played like authors, solitaire, etc., 
and in Latin clubs or may be used for supervised 


The whole class watches the play of 
each student. 


In use in leading High Schools, Normal Schools and 
Teachers’ Colleges in U. S. and Canada. 

Separate games for 2nd, 3rd, 4th conjugations, each 
192 cards, $1. per conjugation or $2.75 for all three 
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